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Member of 8 Alderman, and Mer- 
- chant of the City ay LoNx DON. 


py [ R, SW J . . 
H 5 following pages will inform you the 
J © intereſt they have to your favour, they be- 
ing a reviſal of a work formerly dedicated to 
your predeceſſor the Earl of Oxford and Mor- 
timer, in the year 1712, by the author, who reſi- 
ded many 28 at Quito, in the kingdom of 
Peru in New Spain, whoſe knowledge in the trade 
from the South Ver to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 
by the galleons and flota to the Havannah, at this 
time require a particular attention to be paid to 
this work, ſince the acquiſition of that important 
_ conqueſt by his Majeſty's: Forces, that being the 
| key to all thoſe Spaniſh ſettlements. I do not 
e to any ſhare in the original work; but, 
from a knowledge of the author's honour and | in- 
tegrity, have given a reviſal of this ſmall treatiſe: 
therefore beg your patronage of it; and if it meets 
with your approbation, and anſwer the advantage - 
intended to my country, it will be a particular 
HatisfaQtion to him, who has the honour to be, 


Honourable S1s, 
your moſt obedient and 
moſt humble ſervant, 


SAMUEL JEMMAT. 
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Of carrying on a TRADE to the 


S HAT the continent of America was 
oe T — diſcovered long before the days of 
$$ Chriſtopher Columbus, our ancient 
Britiſh hiſtories ſufficiently evince, 
which give an account of ſeveral expeditions 
made about the year 1190, by a Prince of 
Wales to the coaſt of Mexico, where he plant- 
ed a Britiſh colony, and, having made ſeveral 
ſucceſsful voyages, at laſt died in that country. 
And this account was alſo very much con- 
firmed upon . Columbus's diſcovery, by the 
_ Mexicans themſelves, their language being 
found to abound with many Welch words, and 
many of their families holding a tradition, that 
their anceſtors came from a far country, and 


» | © ſettled there among the Indians; with many 


B other 
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other particulars, which can only agree with 
5 the aforeſaid Britiſh on. Ge 


But as in thoſe days the genius of er 


| hook another turn, being much involved in 
wars, and little inclined to trade and new dif- 
coyeries; ſo this new colony came to be en- 
 tirely flighted, and even ſo much forgot, that 


it is a queſtion, Whether Columbus, upon the 
information he might receive. from our hiſtories, 
or from ſome hints in ancient poets, or whether 
merely by the ſtrength of his own reaſon, 
was induced to undertake ; a voyage in queſt of 
a new world? Certain it is, that he made his 
propoſals firſt to the court of England; which 
being lighted: and rejected there, he after- 


wards went to the Portugueſe, and met with 
the ſame fate; and from thence to the court 


of Spain, where, after a long attendance and 
ſolicitation, he obtained a ſmall ſum of money, 
and fitted out three veſſels, with which he 
proceeded, and laid the foundation for ſuch 


diſcoveries as have ſince filled all Europe with 


| | immenſe treaſure, wonder, and ſurpriſe. A- 


merica being thus again happily diſcovered, 
the fertility of the ſoil, and the many rich pro- 


ductions of the country, quickly induced the 


Spaniards to aſe all their {kill and intereſt to ex- 


tend their conqueſt, and fecure a propriety in 
all the countries of this new world, which 


make up not only the largeſt, but alſo the 
richeſt part thereof. 
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Thus, for inſtance: On the continent, We 


_ pe conqueſts reach from 30 degrees 


North latitude, to the Streights of Magellan, . 
in the latitude of 65 South; and in many 
places extend in longitude from ſea to ſea. 
Mexico and Terra Firma are waſhed on the 
Eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the Weſt 
by the Pacific Sea. New Granada extends 
on the Eaſt to the river Oronoco, and on the 
Weſt joins to Peru, which, together with the 
kingdom of Chili, reaches almoſt as far as 
the Magellan Streights, and are bounded en 
the Weſt by the Pacific Sea; and well 
provided with many convenient ports and 
harbours for trade and navigation, as Guaya- 
quil and Callao, which is the port of Lima, 
Piſco, and Arica, in Peru, &c. and Con. 
ception and Baldivia, &c. in Chili. And 
ſo induſtrious have the Spaniards been, that, 
from Peru and Chili, they have extended 
their conqueſts all over the inland country, 
and particularly by the way of Loz, Charcos, 
and Paraguay, and along Rio de la Plata, down 
to Bonaſayros, ſituated near the mouth of the 
river where it falls into the Atlantic Sea. 
So that from Carthagena to Bonaſayros, there 
is a communication by land, which extends | 
about 2000 ee | 


* 


This great empire, which includes alſo all 
the Spaniſh iſlands in the Indies, is governed 


by twelve real audiencias, or ſupreme courts 


B22 of 


PE 8 + 85 
of 3 ih are commonly compo- 
ſed of a preſident, five or fix oidores, and 
one. fiſcal, all ſent from Old Spain ; and be- 
fore. them all ſorts of -controverſies n the 
| limits of each reſpective province are finally 
determined. There are alſo two Viceroys, 


Vis, the viceroys of Peru and Mexico, who 


each prefide in the reſpective audiences of 
Lima and Mexico: Theſe audiences have 
many governors and correxidores of particu- 
lar diſtricts under their juriſdictions, which 
are all nominated and receive their commiſ- 
ſions from Old Spain, but muſt firſt be ad- 
mitted by the real - audiencia, before they 


can take poſſeſſion of their reſpective Cavern 
ments. | fry. 


It ak be more tedious than uſeful to 
give a particular and minute deſcription of 
all the provinces and governments in the Spa- 
niſh Indies. It may ſuffice to inſtance in one 
of the real-audiences only, to give the reader 
an idea of the nature of their government, and 
extent of their territories, 


The real-audiencia of Quito, which is one 
of the middle governments, has under its 
- juriſdiction the provinces of Popayan, Jaen, 
Villa, Octuala, Quito, Latacunga, Riobamba, 
Chimbo, Guayaquil, Cunca, Loxa, Paſtos, 
and Los Zujcas; thoſe thirteen governors and 
ede. have ander them ſeveral deputy 
governors 
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governors or tenentes of the ſeveral cities and 

towgs of their juriſdictions; and thoſe tenentes 
have others under them in the ſmall villages of 
their diſtricts; as alſo the Indian governors of 
thoſe villages or poblos, and the alcaldies or 
bailiffs of the Indians, that are yearly choſen 
by them, are likewiſe under thoſe tenentes. 


The Indian governor ſerves to keep an ac- 
count of the Indians numbers in his diſtrict, 
and where they are, if gone; and is accounta- 
ble to the tenentes for their tributes, as the 
tenente is to the governor, and the governor 
to the treaſurer of the province. 


The governor of Popayan, which is one of 
the thirteen above- mentioned, has under him 
the tenentes of Popayan, Calis, Buga, Ancer- 
ma, Cartago, Caloto, Citera, Novita, Anchi- 
caja, Babacoas, Patia, Paſto, and Loſpaſtos. 
Moſt of which tenentes are men of great con- 
ſequence and eſtates, and ſome have under 
them above ten thouſand Indians, Motalloes, 
Muſtis, and others. e 


Now, the reaſon why I chuſe the real- au- 
dience of Quito, and the government of Po- 
payan, to illuſtrate the nature and extent of 
the Spaniſh government in the Indies, is not 
that they are larger or richer than others, but 
that they are the neareſt places of Peru to be 

ſupplied from the coaſt of Carthagena and 
| 5 | Porto- 
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Porto-Bello; and likewiſe, that they lie yet 
much nearer by ſeveral hunderds of leagues, 
and run much leſs riſk to be ſupplied from the 
bay of Gorgona and Guayaquil in the South- 
Sea, by the Engliſh, French, or ſuch other 
nations, .as may think it their intereſt to trade 


that way | 


The commodities of Mexico or New Spain, 
are filver and gold, cocheneal, balſams, and 
divers other medicinal drugs, &c. 

The commodities of Terra Firma, Peru 
and Chili, are, Gold and Silver in vaſt quan- 
_ tities; coſtly pearls, emeralds, amethyſts, and 
ſeveral other ſorts of precious ſtones, copper, 

and other metals, bezoar, beconia, wool, cot- 
ton, balſam, gums, and ſeveral valuable drugs. 


The chief embarcaderos, or ports of trade, 
belonging to this empire, are in the kingdom 

of Mexico, or New Spain, La Vera Cruz in 
the North Sea, and Acapulco in the South Sea. 


Secondly, Upon the Iſthums of Darien is 
Porto-Bello in the North Sea, and Panama in 
the South Sea. 


Thirdly, Carthagena, d'Lahacha, Comana, 
&c. in the North Sea, and St. Maria, and ſeve- 
ral harbours in and about the Gorgona, in the 
South Sea, | 


| Fourthly, | 


. 
-_— 
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Fourthly, On the coaſt of Peru, are the ſea- 
ports Guayaquil, Payta, Truxilla, Callao, or 
port for Lima, Piſco and Arica, which former- 
ly was the ſea-port for Potoſi, &c. all in the 
South Sea. 


Fifty, On the coaſt of Chili are many i 
harbours and ports, as St. Jago, La Conception, 


Aranco, Baldivia, Coximbo, &c. all ſituated in 
the South Sea. 


Sixthly, To the eaſtward of Chili, and ſouth- 

ward of Brazil, lies La Plata, watered by a 
river of the ſame name, which takes its riſe 
near the famous mines of Potoſi, within the 
diſtrict of the real-audience de los Charcos, 
and empties itſelf into the Atlantick Ocean ; 
near the mouth of this river is the famous 
city of Buenos Ayres, and a little higher up is 
Aſſumption, with ſome other towns for the 
. conveniency of their trade and commerce. 


| Having thus premiſed a brief account of the 
extent of the country, the nature of the govern- 

ment, and the fituation of ſeveral of the trad- 
ing ports of the Spaniſh Indies; I ſhall now 
come , nearer the point, and ſhew how the. 


trade to theſe rich countries was at firſt ma- 
naged from Old Spain. 


2 


Secondly, By what means other European 
nations, and in particular England, have 


always 


| Eh 4 2 0 
| * received: ſome conſiderable hare, of th | 
wo Frolits thereof. 


Thirdly, How, Ad + by wider means wh | 
| Britiſh ſhare and intereſt in this trade, is, and 
has been for ſome years paſt, much decayed, 5 
and in great danger of being loſt: which be- 
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ing duly conſidered, it is humbly hoped; we | 


ſhall be the better enabled to judge by what 
ways and means ſo beneficial a part of our 


foreign trade, may moſt probably again be 
5 recovered. and on hat 


I. The city and ſea- port of Cadiz, in the 
province of Andaluſia in Old Spain, being the 
moſt conveniently ſituated for foreign trade, is, 
and always has been looked upon, as the em- 
barcardero of the Spaniſh Indies: From the 


port of Cadiz the galleons and flota ſet out, 
and thither they return again loaden with all 


the riches of the Indies. The flota, which is 
a ſmaller number of ſhips, proceeds directly to 
La Vera Cruz, the chief ſea- port of Mexico, 
where they ſupply Mexico with all ſuch Eu- 
ropean goods as they want, and take in return 
the effects of that country, and then return to 
the Havannah, a well fortified city and port on 
the north-weſt ſide of Cuba, and the general 
rendezvous of the galleons and flota, where 
they join, and return all together to Old 
Spain. The galleons arrive firſt at Carthagena, 
em whence the Sanin Admiral of the 
galleons 
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axe — with goods, viz, St. Martha, 
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orto-Bello, and other maritime places, to 


| adviſe « the reſpeQive governors of the gal- 
leons arrival, and alſo to ſupply thoſe parts of 
the country with goods. The governor of 
"Porto-Bello ſends over land to the preſident 


of Panama, who ſends and proclaims the ar- 


rival of the galleons throughout his juriſdic- 


tion, in order that the money to be remitted 
to Spain, may be got ready, and at the fame 


time, ſends a ſhip with the advice of it to 


Payta, a ſea- port town of Peru. She is com- 
monly thirty or. forty days on her voyage, and 
will be above ſeventy if ſhe were to go to 
Lima, the ſea-breezes being generally con- 


trary. But from Payta they ſend the pac- 


quet by land in eee ve fourteen days: The 


Admiral of the galleons ſends alſo from 


Carthagena to Santafee, the chief city of the 
kingdom of New- Granada, from whence 
diſpatches are ſent to Popayan, and Antiochia, 
and Mariquit, and the adjacent provinces, to 


notify the arrival of the galleons; he alſo 


ſends a coutier over-land to Lima, that ſome- 
times carries the advice there ſooner than 
can be tranſmitted by the way of Porto-Bello 
and Payta, tho* the diſtance by land between 

Carthagena and Lima be above a thouſand 
leagues. 
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From Carthagena, the following provinces 


Rio 
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Rio d'Lahacha, Venenzula, Andaluſia, Daw 
raja, Granada, and Popyan : d'Lahacha, Pa- 


raja, Venenzula, and b. Martha, being ma- 
ritime provinces, are chiefly ſupplied by veſſels 
by ſea. But New-Granada and Popyan, are 
the moſt conſiderable, and are ſupplied partly 


by the means of the river Magdelena, and the 


reſt by land- carriage, which greatly enhances 
the prices of goods at Popayan, St. Affee de 


Bugoit, and Aber; in-land places. 


Thoſe large countries which are thus ſup- 


| plied from: Carthagena, abound in many 


places with very rich mines of gold, viz. at 
Popayan, Antiochia, Citera, Novita, and 
Bar bacoas, ſome of which yield above two or 
three caſtelano's per negro a day, and ſome- 
times im the Lavatories, much more, which 


is above four or ſix pieces of eight per man 


a day. The merchants that come down to 
Carthagena from St. Aﬀee and Popayan, &c. 


have many difficulties and dangers to en- 


counter, ſuch as the wild Indians upon the 
ſides of the river Magdelana, and a long and 
tedious paſſage up, three weeks or a month, 
and ſometimes much longer, becauſe of the 
floods, which ſometimes overturns their 


; Canoes, to the loſs of both merchants and 


goods. 


424 New Granada are the ſilver mines 16 Ma- 
Tiquita, not far from St. Affee, where they coin 
TY | 2 | the 


in 
he 
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the moſt of Popayan, Choco, and Antiochea 


gold, and alſo the filver of the ſaid mines of 
Mariquita, In the ſaid kingdom lies the town 


called Muſa, where the emerald mines are : 


alſo the town of Tunjar, from whence comes 


the Tungar ſnuff, All which productions, as 


alſo great quantities of Perujan plate, are 
brought down to Carthagena, either to pur- 
chaſe European goods, or to be ſent home by 


- the galleons to Old Spain. There are alſo 


great quantities of proviſions brought down to 


Carthagena from the Kingdom of New Gra- 


R | 
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© Upon advice of the arrival of the galleons 


at Carthagena, the viceroy of Peru commands 
the South Sea palleons to be careened and got 
ready, commonly within ſeventy days, or 


thereabouts ; and at the ſame time ſends to 
the kingdom of Chili, and provinces, of los 
Charcos, Guamango, Cuzco, Aricipa and Qui- 
to, and all the other provinces, ordering them 


to get in readineſs all the king's money; and 


that all the merchants with their money and 


other effects, may be in readineſs to embark 
"againſt ſuch a day, that the South Sea galleons 


will be ready to ſail for Panama. All which 


is accordingly done, and every body ende avours 


to ſend ſome adventure to the fair that is to be 


held at Porto-Bello, which has formerly been 
the greateſt in the world. I 


: * * 
2 Lima, 


| | W 8 . 
0 Lima, the metropolis of this kingdorr. af of 
Peru, is two leagues from the ſea, and lies 
in the latitude 12 South; the embarcadero 
or Sea- port for it, is called 5 7 Callao, which 
conſiſts of about five or ſix hundred houſes, 
15 a fortification, and a good garriſon, and 
a general commonly ſent from Old Spain; 
The city of Lima is the beſt peopled with 
white men of any in that kingdom : It 
never rains upon the coaſt of Peru; not- 
withſtanding, they have plenty of every thing; 
the city is vaſtly rich, and is incloſed with a 
wall. It is the place of the reſidence of the 
vice king, the real audience, the - archbiſhop, ; 
and many other inferior miniſters and tribu- 
nals, both eccleſiaſtical. and ſecular, as in Old 
Spain. In this city there is alſo a mint houſe, 
Where moſt of the ſilver and gold from all 
parts of the kingdom of Peru is coined. At 
the Callao lies the armado of the South Sea, 
which conſiſts now of three ſhips, viz. the 
- admiral of forty- four guns, the rear-admiral 
of thirty-ſix, and the Patache of twenty-eight 
guns; they have alſo belonging to this port 
ſome Pereago's, and ſome coaſting veſſels, and: 
merchants ſhips, and galleons ; moſt of which - 
are built at Guyaquil in the province of Quito, 
and never trade any where but in the South 
Sea, along the coaſt of Peru and Chili, and ta 
and from Panama and Mexico. 


Theſe 
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| Theſe South 


the king and the merchante, and the great men 


of Peru and Chili, and alſo upon ſeveral chari- 
table accounts, at the day appointed, they 
take their departure from Callao, and make 


the beſt of their way for Payta, where they 
wood and water, and are joined by the Navio 


del Oro, which carries the money, and other 
merchandiſes from the province of Quito and 


adjacent countries ; and from thence they all 
fail for Panama, 78 8 


By the time, or before, the South Sea gal- 


leons arrive at Panama, the Old Spain galleons 
having firſt ſupplied all the countries adjacent 
to Carthagena, and depoſited the product of 


what they diſpoſed of there until their return, 
put to ſea again, and make the beſt of their 


way to Porto-Bello, which is about eighty 


leagues; and upon their arrival there the 


South Sea merchants come from Panama, and 


bring their gold and ſilver, and other moſt 


valuable commodities down the river Chagrie 


to meet them at Porto-Bello; then the fair at 


Porto-Bello begins, and the merchants and 
factors intereſted in the Old Spain galleons, 


diſpoſe of their main cargoes to the Peruvian 


merchants, which in money and goods was 


never known to be leſs than thirty or forty 
millions, who carry over land, or up the river 
Chagrie, their commodities to Panama, and 


there 


0 


Sea galleons being ready and 
loaded with immenſe treaſure, belonging to 


aut 


0 ae 
lack them on board the South ses . wad - 
other veſſels; and as ſoon as the fair is ended 
return again to Callao, as alſo the other mer- 
chant ſhips to their reſpective ports. And by 
ſuch means only, all the provinces of Peru and 
Chili were formerly ſupplied with ſuch Spaniſh 
and other European goods as are ane, 
and in demand with them, 


So ſoon as the fair at Porto-Bello is end- 
ed, the Old Spain galleons, with all their 
treaſures put on board them by the king's 
officers, and private perſons, and alſo the 
produce of the goods ſold at the fair, re- 
turn to Carthagena, and there take in ſuch 
treaſures and commodities as they left at 
their departure from thence: and having 
thus diſpoſed of all their cargoes, and being 
now full and richly laden, from Carthagena, 
they go directly to the Havannah to join the 
flota from La vera Cruz; and being both 
there, they take their departure altogether 
from the Havannah, and make the beſt of 
their way to Cadiz, the port of Old Spain, 
from whence they firſt ſet out; and from 
thence their treaſure, and all their. other rich 
commodities, are quickly diſperſed over all 


Spain, and moſt other countries of Europe be- 
29 5 


This is a true account of the policy and 
methods uſed by the Spaniards in carrying 


on 
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W 
on their Weſt India trade; and as a farther 
ſecurity, by their conſtitution both in Old 
Spain and in the Indies, all other nations are 
prohibited under the ſevereſt penalties, to 
trade on their coaſts, or in any of their ports 
in the Indies. By which means they hoped- 
to engroſs and ſecure all the riches of thoſe 


large and flouriſhing Kingdoms intirely to 
| themſelves. | 


% 


01 uch is the ſhortneſs of liuman views, 


that the vaſt extent and riches of this new diſ- 


covered world, ſo elated and pufted up the 
. pretended proprietors, that they ſoon gave 
themſelves up to ſo much pride and floth, that 
not being able to ſypply the demands of ſuch 
large kingdoms with the manufactures of their 
own country, they brought themſelves under 
a neceſſity of purchaſing very large quantities 
of all forts of manufactures, of other nations, 
more induſtrious than themſelves, which they 
tranſported to their Indies in their own gal- 
leons, and in return paid for thoſe manufac- 
tures in gold and ſilver. So that in effect, the 
Spaniards, from a principle of pride, fell ſo low, 
as to be moſtly the carriers and labourers for 
other nations which ſupplied them with manu- 
factures, and had the honour to bring home 
immenſe quantities of gold and filver to Old 
Spain, to be privately exported again, and paid 
away in exchange for ſuch — and manu- 
factures. 


"Hence 


„7 GMs 
ficial part of our Spaniſh trade; for our Eng- 


 . . Hence aroſe the greateſt and 


* 


liſh merchants perceiving that they could not 


! with any ſafety trade directly to the Spaniſh 


Weſt-Indies, ſettled correſpondents at Cadiz, 
and employed Spaniſh factors, to whom they 


conſigned great quantities of our manufac- 


tures, which factors went in the galleons, and £ 


ſold the ſaid manufactures, and brought 
back the returns in their own names, which, 
upon their return to Old Spain, they found 
means to remit privately to their principals 
in England: And though the indulto or duty 
laid upon all goods exported from Old Spain 
to the Indies, 'as allo upon all returns ſrom 
the Indies, was conſiderable, and commiſ- 
ſions ran high, and the trade itſelf liable to 
accidents, as mortality, factors breaking in the 
Indies, &c. the riſque of exporting gold and 
ſilver from Old- Spain; I ſay, tho' all thoſe ob- 
ſtacles and diſcouragements lay in the way, yet 


the profits of this trade were ſo conſiderable, 


that great quantities of our manufactures were 
yearly exported, and proportionable ſums of 
gold and filver remitted to England; which 
greatly tended to inrich this kingdom, as well 
as the induſtrious merchants concerned in that 
trade, Others, who were unwilling to run 


ſuch hazards, and would be contented with 


leſs profits, ſold their goods at Cadiz to Spaniſh 


merchants at a moderate advance, and left 


them 


em to ſend 3 to che Indies on their own 
Account and riſk. 


"Hh the time of the e epd of Oliver 
F we got poſſeſſion of the iſland of 
3 and for ſeveral years after the inha- 
ditants there were for the moſt part employed 


8 plundering the Spaniards both by ſea and 


land: this in a great meaſure laſted till the 
reign of the late King James, that the Spaniſh 

ambaſſador at London complained | to the 
king of ſuch ill uſage : upon which the king 

ſent orders with the governor that was then 
going to that ifland, commanding him to call 
in all the privateers, and that they ſhould 
' make reſtitution to the Spaniards, of ſuch ef- 
fects as had been taken from them. When 
the governor arrived at Jamaica, he ſent to the 
ſeveral Spaniſh ports, to let them know, that 
if they would come to that iſland, they ſhould 


have all their effects that could be er; re- 


ſtored to them. Upon which declaration, 
ſeveral of the Spaniards came to Jamaica, and 
had their ſhips and cargoes. reſtored to them; 
upon this, the people of Jamaica became 
acquainted with the Spaniards of thoſe parts, 
and continued to keep a correſpondence and 
ſmall trade with thein, and they with us, for 
proviſions. moſtly, and ſome few dry goods and 
negroes by ſtealtn. And much about the 
ſame time Ir James Caſtile, of Jamaica, a- 
greed with the Aſſiento to * them with 

D negroes 
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negroes ; which, while continued, turned to 
a very good account. ; 


Having thus ond the way, arid taſted of 
the ſweets of the Spaniſh trade, from Ja- 


maica, the Jamaica merchants and factors 
endeavoured to improve it with all poſſible 


diligence and application; notwithſtanding the 
Spaniſh galleons came in thoſe days regularly 
once in two or three years, and ſupplied all that 


country with Spaniſh governors and Eu- 


ropean goods, But as. our merchants could. 
afford to ſell their goods from Jamaica much 
cheaper than the Spaniards in the galleons 


could do, they being obliged to pay all = 
duties both in Old Spain and the Indies, 


above-mentioned, and our goods from Hos 
maica being free from ſuch duties Intereſt, 
the true loadſtone of all merchants, brought 
the Spaniards in thoſe parts, to come and 
trade with our veſſels in the private creeks ; 
where our veſſels commonly lay to trade with 

them. Thus was a very advantageous trade 


carried on for ſeveral years by ſtealth, on both 
ö ſides, our ſhips being obliged to trade in the 


private creeks for fear of being taken by the : 
Spaniſh guard-ſhips on that coaſt, in which 


caſe they would have been good prize, and 


the Spaniards themſelves being obliged to 
trade with us with all poſſible ſecrecy for fear 
of being diſcovered by the guards, ſet on 
purpoſe” to watch the coaſt, and incurring; the 


penalties 
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penalties of their own laws, in caſe of diſ- 
covery, which are very ſevere, though at the 


ſame time many of thoſe guards come them- 
ſelves and buy our goods. 


But that which moſt of all favoured this 
Jamaica trade, was the galleons not com- 
ing from Old Spain, as had been uſual for 
nine or ten years together, viz. from the 


taking of Carthagena by Monſieur Ponti, An- 


no Domini 1697, until the year 1706; for 
the Spaniards, during that interval of time, 


receiving few or no ſupplies from Old Spain, 
and at the ſame time many of them coming 


down with their money and other commo- 
dities, under pretence of waiting for the ar- 
rival of the galleons, they took their oppor- 
tunities, and ſupplied themſelves privately 
from our veſſels, and by ſuch means the mer- 


chants and factors at Jamaica drove a very 


conſiderable clandeſtine trade all along the 


coaſt from Rio de la Hacha to Chagrie, be- 
ſides ſome ſmall trade which they alſo car- 


ried on to Mexico, Cuba and Hiſpaniola; 
but the largeſt and moſt beneficial part of 
that trade was carried on within the aforeſaid 
limits, on the coaſt of Porto-Bello and Car- 
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thagena, thoſe places being the ports from 


whence all the kingdoms of Peru, Chili and 
New Granada were ſupplied, and whereof 
our merchants had then a very conſiderable 

1 1 "hate, 
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ſhare, to the very great advantage of their 
mother * 8 
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In this period of time Jamaica flouriſhed 


and abounded more in Spaniſh g gold and ſilver 
than ever it did before, or is like to do again, 
and the conſumption of many ſorts of Britiſh 


manufactures which found a vent this way 


at very advantageous prices, and the libert 
we had of contracting with, and ſupplying. | 


"we Spaniſh Aſſiento with llaves, which we. 
| fold to them ſometimes at 140 pieces of eight, 


and upwards, per head, are ſuch material, 
articles in our trade, and fo well deſerve to be 
confidered, that I hope I may be allowed 
to go on, and ſhew how the channel of this 


trade is now quite altered, and that we neither 


do, hor can ſupply the Spaniards with ſuch 
quantities of dry goods and negroes from 
Jamaica, as hitherto we have done. And 
then, laſtly, to ſhew how thoſe loſſes and in- 


conveniences may be remedied,. or. at leaſt 
| ballanced with reſpe&t to Great Britain, by 


opening and carrying on a trade to the South 
Seas, as the only way to contend with a late, 
but very potent rival, and alſo retrieve the 
ſhare and intereſt we have, by too long neg- 
lect, loſt in ſo very valuable a trade. 


As to the ſlave trade, it is too well known, 
that the French are now under contract with 
the Spaniſh Afſiento to ſupply them with four 
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or five . negroes yearly; and the 
great profits and advantages which they reap a 
from this trade, has encouraged them to ſend 
many ſtrong ſhips yearly to the coaſt of Africa, 
which have not only taken many of our ſlave | 
ſhips on that coaſt, but alſo deſtroyed ſeveral 
of our forts and ſettlements, and likewiſe 
made ſeveral new ſettlements of their own, 
all which has been frequently repreſented 
both to the governing and legiſlative powers 
of Britain, and no effectual reconciling re- 
medy taken as yet. But it is not to be doubt- 
ed, but that the importance and very great 
advantages of this trade, will induce this 
pre ſent parliament to ſettle it in ſuch a method 
as that there may be no more diviſions, but 
an unanimous. agreement for the future, in 
order to retrieve paſſed loſſes. 


5 return from this, to ſhew how the chan- 
nel of the Spaniſh trade is quite altered from 
Jamaica, and that the French, a nation 
whom we leaſt ſuſpected in trade, have of 


late years ingroſſed much the greateſt pn 
thereof to themſelves. 


As to the conſumption. of our manufac- 
tures, I have already. obſerved, That the 
| kingdoms of Peru and Chili were wont to 
be ſupplied with all forts of European goods 
by the way of Porto Bello and Panama, and 
that the kingdom of Mexico was alſo ſup- 


plied 
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plied from La Vera Cruz. But ſince the it in- 
truſion of the duke of Anjou into the mo- 
narchy of Spain, and the commencement of 
the preſent war, and for ſome time before, 
the French being appriſed of the importance 


and advantagesof a Spaniſh: Weſt India trade, 


have uſed all their {kill and eren to ingroſs 
it 18 to themſelyes. 


As to the trade of Mixtco: the French b 
have made a very conſiderable ſettlement near 
that coaſt, at a place called St. Bernard, or 
St. Lewis's bay, and from thence drive a very 
great trade with the Mexicans; they alſo 
trade to Cuba; and Hiſpaniola is almoſt all 
their own; they have alſo contracted with the 
Aſſiento at Carthagena and Porto Bello, &c: 
and in purſuance thereof, tranſport great 
quantities of negroes to thoſe places, as like- 
wiſe to Rio de la Plata; all which they ſell at 
very high prices, and are well paid for in 
gold and flyer, and other rich commodi- 
ties. 


Nor have the French contented them- 
ſelves to engroſs thoſe branches of the Spa- 
niſh trade in the North Seas; but to complete 
the work, and the more effectually to ruin the 
Britiſi trade from Jamaica, and even from 
Old Spain itſelf, they have, ſince the year 1700, 
introduced a trade to the South Sea, and ſup- 
plied the — all 1 the coaſt of Chili 


and 


4 
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and Peru at Nile own doors with all thoſe ſe. 
veral forts of goods and manufactures, which 
formerly they were obliged to come and pur- 
chaſe at Carthagena 'and Porto-Bello, and 
other places along that coaſt. By this means 
the French have entirely altered the courſe of 


the trade of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; for ever 


fince the year 1700, they have continued 
ſending ſhips laden with all ſorts of goods and 
merchandize to the South Sea; inſomuch, that 
there has been fifteen fail of merchantmen 
there at once, and two of the king's ſhips of 
ſeventy odd guns each, and the immenſe trea- 
ſures they have brought from thence has not 

a little contributed to the ſupport of the preſent 
war againſt us: this is ſo well knowh, that in 
the news-papers we have, from time to time, 
had it publiſhed how many millions they have 


brought, and are daily bringing from the 
South Sea. 


The merchants of Pt that ofed to have 
all their goods by the way of Porto-Bello and 
Panama, being aware of the conſequences of 
ſuch a trade frem France, and eſpecially, that 
they would be difabled from trading to and 
from Old Spain by the way of Porto-Bello and 
Panama: upon the proclamation of the laſt 
galleons ar Lima in the year 1706, the com- 
merce of Peru expreſſed an unwillingneſs to go 

to the fair of Porto- Bello, unleſs the vice. ro 
would engage in the king s name, that there 


ſhould 


vice roy promiſed ſhould <llegually be done 


according to their deſire. Upon this condition, 
the merchants of Peru embarked in the South 
Sea galleons, and other merchant ſhips with all 
their treaſure : but upon their arrival at Pa- 


nama, the preſident did notwithſtanding en- 
deavour to lay. new duties upon them, but did 
not obtain his end. So they proceeded. by land 


to Porto-Bello to the fair, where the Old 
Spain galleons lay waiting for them; at the 


fame time the Engliſh and Dutch had a very 


great trade at the Baſtimentos, a place diſtant 
from Porto-Bello about two leagues, where. 


our veſſels, ſometimes to the number of about 
twenty, ſmall and great, with their convoys, 


traded with the Spaniards: for thoſe people 
that had come from Peru, &c. were more 


willing to buy from the Engliſh or Dutch, 


that could afford their goods cheaper than the 
merchants of Old Spain could. do, after theic 
having paid all the duties 8 h mentioned. 


And 125 by accident, we carried on a very 


great trade with the Spaniards from Jamaica, 
which was partly owing to the aſſurances the 


vice- 
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ſhould be no hs. "4 in the ns e 
duties of fix - per cent. upon their ſilyer and 
| other commodities, and the half per cent. up- 
- on their gold, by the preſident of Panama, or 

_ deputies of the commerce of Old Spain; and 
alſo that he would take all due care to prevent 
the French from trading on thoſe coaſts, which 
they were very jealous of. All which, the 
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2 ® — had given to the merchants of 


Peru, that he would put a ſtop to the French 
ttade in thoſe parts; upon which they ventured 
to come to the fair, and our Jamaica mer- 
chants happily came in for a ſhare of the trade. 
But whether they may reaſonably hope for the 


like opportunity again, ſo long as the French 


drive that rage, will appear anon. 


The firſt French ſhips that went into the 


F - South Sea, were commanded by Monſieur de 
| Beauharne, who, upon her arrival at Piſco, a 
| ſea- port a little to the ſouthward of Lima, writ 


a letter to the Count d'Monclova, then vice- 
king of Peru, and made his court to him, un- 
der pretence of being commiſſioned and. ſent” 


by the French King into thoſe ſeas to look for 
_ Engliſh or other pirates; and with the letter 


ſent a copy of his ſaid commiſſion, which 
was wrote in the Latin tongue. 


To which the Cont d' Monclova, in a letter 
dated from Lima, hg the 18th, 1700, an- 


ſwered to this effect: 


> That he found nothing in the ſaid com- 
e miſſion that impowered Jim. to come into 
« thoſe ſeas; that he had no advice nor order 
ee from the king his lord, upon the motives 
e he ſaid brought him thither ; that there 
de was no 5 that his majeſty had ever 


cc given licence, .or permitted any ſhips of 
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e princes in amity with him, to paſs, or fail 
in them; and that they had laws and cuf- 


A 
K 


„ toms indiſpenſable, ever fince the conqueſt 


«© of thoſe dominions, to prohibit all other 


* nations from coming into them. And there- 
ee fore he adviſed him, that he would with all 


<« ſpeed return to the ports of France, from 
« whence he came; ſince in the ports of 


* thoſe kingdoms there was no reaſon or cauſe 


e to diſpenſe with the orders he had given.“ 


This was the ſubſtance of the Count de 
Monclova's anſwer. And upon the receipt 


thereof Monſieur de Beauharne wrote another 
55 to the vice - King, dated from on board 


is ſhip at Piſco, May 22, 1700, wherein he 
tells him, That his commiſſion being a ge- 
ce neral order, it was not neceſſary to inſert any 
* clauſe concerning the South Seas in it; but 
« that it was in Ris particular inſtructions 
*«-'that as to the laws and cuſtoms of this king- 
« dom, theſe being the firſt veſſels of France 


© that had ever been there, he did not un- 


« derſtand them; but would regulate himſelf 
« by the treaties of peace, and give an ac- 


count of ſuch things to the court; and 


« finally, that fince his coming there could 


abe of no uſe to that kingdom, he would 


** return to France ſo ſoon as poſſible, after 

© having provided himſelf with ſome wood 

% and water, and other proviſions that he 

* wanted: and that he had taken two hun- 
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i dred jars of brandy from a- Spaniſh ſhip, 


ec but had paid for it ten pieces of eight each, 


“which he hoped his excellency would not 


« take amils.” 


Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the Count 


de Monclova's letter, the Spaniards found ways 


to come privately, and buy from thoſe two 
French ſhips all their cargoes ; and the very 
extroardinary advantages which they made 
upon their return, was an immediate induce- 
ment for other ſhips with vaſt cargoes of goods 


from France to go into thoſe ſeas, and have 
ever ſince continued in the ſame. The origi- 
nal copies of thoſe letters in Spaniſh, I have 


by me; the dates and contents of them is clear 
demonſtration, that the French firſt undertook 


that trade without any previous contract or 
permiſſion from Spain, and that intereſt only 
has induced the Spaniards to trade with them. 


If the merchants and traders of Peru and 
Chili can be ſupplied with ſuch goods as they 
want much cheaper at their own doors from 
the French ſhips, than they can be from Car- 
thagena and Porto-Bello, over vaſt tracts of 
land, or by the South Sea galleons, it is evi- 
dent they will contrive all ways, and even run 
ſome riſk, to encourage ſuch a trade. This, 
as it is highly reaſonable to believe, ſo it is 
confirmed by experience; as appears by the 


following paragraphs taken out of ſeveral let- 


2 . ters 


ters from A at Bine to their friends 
gat Panama, and other places, giving an ac- 


eount of the ſtate of the trade of PR at 1 
5 time. 


bs one dated Lima, June 11, 1708, by a a 
merchant that had been at the fair, who upon 


his return to Lima with ſuch goods as he 
bought at the fair, writes as follows to his 
| ee 
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Lam r that J miſſed muking a good 


% market both for you and myſelf, which 


© believe we ſhall never have an opportu- 


«© nity to do again; becauſe of the great diſ- 
s couragement ” occaſioned by the French 
_ «© ſhips, that if one did not ſee it, he could not 


et believe it; for they omit no ſort of goods, 
e that you can think of. Some days paſt here 
*© arrived one of the Moſt Chriſttan King's 


< ſhips of ſeventy guns, which came in com- 


5 


* pany with another of the ſame force, for 
e to carry home the donative that was ga- 
e thered here for our king; thoſe three mer- 


chant ſhips that were at Piſco came to the 


“ Callao to them; under pretence to careen, , 


* they' have put a conſiderable quantity of 


„ goods a ſhore, and ſome of our people 
have bought of them, to the value of a mil- 
lion of peices of eight. It is publickly ſaid, 
that the viceroy might remedy it, if he 


** pleaſed ; but it is believed, he is concerned 
cc in 
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in it with them. Certain it is, that our 


king is much prejudiced by it; for he is de- 


frauded of his fifths. Nor is there any mo- 
* ney in the mint nor treaſury to pay the mi- 


niſtry or garriſons; not but that the mines 
yield as uſual; but they carry it directly to 
the French. The price of goods falls dai- 
ly, becauſe of the French, and what comes 
from Panama. I pity the poor Peruvians 
that have Bought at the fair, for they muſt 
be ruined by the French. N 


In andikes from another "9 dated Lima, 


| June 185 1708, | is as follows : pb 


i, Concerning news, "the galleoniſts, or 


Peruvian merchants at Panama, will inform 
you at large by their letters, how the ruin 


of this kingdom is now approaching; the 
principal cauſe being the continual arrival 


of French ſhips into thoſe ſeas. There is 
cc 


hardly a month, in the year but we have freſh 
ſhips from France, and now there are four 
arrived in the Callao, two leagues from this 
city ; three of them came under the charge 
of Julian Fouquet, all full of goods; and 
the other is of ſeventy-four guns, belonging 
to the Moſt Chirſtian King, which likewiſe 
brings a very conſiderable cargo of bulky 
goods, and all with a great deal of convien- 
cy. Now conſider in this caſe, what 


0 the poor galleoniſts will make that 
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vent down to the fair ; they will certainly 


* be ruined and undone for ever. But not* 
« withſtanding all this, thoſe diſloyal villains 
that trade with them, will have nopity till 
* they ſee the laſt ruin and overthrow of the 
commerce, that cannot in natural reaſon laſt 
*© many years longer. God in his infinite mer- 

% cy look down upon us, ſince ſuch diſſoyal 
«villains will not enter into the knowledge 
. of it, and ſend us peace. 


I could tranſcribe paragraphs out of many 
many more private letters, all to the ſame pur- 


. poſe ; which clearly prove, that the French by 
carrying on a trade to the South Sea, and ſel-" 


ling their goods at eafier rates to the Spa- 


niards of Peru at their own doors, than the ; 


South Sea galleonſts can afford them at, have 
quite licked the channel of that trade ; that 
they have totally diſcouraged the trade by the 


way of Porto-Bello and Panama; and conſe- 

quently, from Old Spain and Jamaica: And 

finally, that this great and beneficial trade, 
which the French now drives in theſe ſeas, is 


not carried on by, nor founded upon contract 
or agreement between the two- nations ; but 


merely upon the principles of intereſt and con- 


veniency, which we ſee by experience has in- 
duced the merchants and inhabitants of Peru 
s and _ to n with . . 


And 


1 1 35 5 . 
of a8 "the French have ha ae b the 
courſe of the trade from Europe] fo they 
have likewiſe ruined the manufactures of 


Peru: for whereas many thouſands of Indi- 


ans were wont to be employed in making 
ſeveral ſorts of coarſe cotton, and woollen 
manufactures, whereby they cartied on a 
very conſiderable trade from one province 
to another there, and were enabled to pay 
their tributes, the French do now carry 
ſuch great quantities of thoſe coarſe inanu- 
factures, amongſt their other more valuable 
commodities, and fell them fo cheap there, 
that the native Indians, who cannot afford 
to work ſo cheap, are quite diſcoutaged and 
diſabled either to make their uſual manufac- 
tures, or pay their cuſtomary tributes ; ſo 
that now, I am of the opinion, That as al- 
moſt every province has mines in it, and all 
the governors make 2 profits of the tri- 
bute paid by the Indians, that the reſpective 
governors will make the Indians that were 
formerly employed in manufactures, apply 
themſelves altogether to diſcover and work 
in the mines; which will not only greatly 
increaſe the ſpecies of gold and ſilver, but 
alſo occaſion a far greater demand for ſuch - 
coarſe manufactures from Europe than has 
ever been known. The reaſon why quantities 
of ſuch coarſe manufactures were never ſent 
from Old Spain, is, that they were bulky, and 


would not anſwer the charge; but being 


directly 
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directly carried into the South Sea, and fold 


cheaper than the Indians can afford to make 


them, we may have double the demand for. . 
European goods, and double the quantity of. 
gold and filver in return, if the Indians be- 


take themſelves altogether to the mines. 


Such being the ſtate and Salden of the 


French trade, with regard to the Spaniſh 


Weſt Indies, I appeal to all impartial judges, 
Whether it be poſſible to contend with the 


French, or recover the very great ſhare and 


intereſt we uſed to have in that trade by the 
way of Old Spain and Jamaica, any other way 


than by commencing-and vigorouſly proſe- 
cuting a trade to the South Seas; and that 


ſuch a trade may with ſafety and advantage 
be carried on, I ſhall only offer three rea- 
ſons, viz. | 


Fin, The authority and encouragement 
of parliament, and all the aſſiſtance which 


can reaſonably be expected from her Majeſty, 
and thoſe in authority under her, to whom 
this trade has . appeared of ſo great benefit 
and importance, that no encouragements or 


aſſurances will be wanting for the accompliſh- 
ment of ſo great and good a delign. 


Secondly, The great prices which we may 
vend our goods and manufactures at in thoſe 
parts: thus Engliſh cloth, valued here at 78. 


per 


der 


ber £24 is old thaw 2 7 pieces of eight per Y 


yard; bays ar 5 pieces of eight, per yard, and 
all other commodities in proportion. 
“Great Britain abounds with moſt ſorts of goods 
and manufactures, and can afford to underſell 
| the French in moſt of them, it gives us a very 


And as 


ſure proſpect of en and ſucceſs in ſuch 


an undertaking. 


Thirdly, The intereſt of the Spaniards; who 
are 3 to trade with the French not out 


of love to them, but becauſe they ſupply 


them with goods cheaper than otherwiſe they 
can get them. And if we trade thither, and 
will ſupply them yet cheaper, or even upon 
equal terms, it is not to be doubted, but that 
we ſhall out-do the French in thoſe parts of 
the world, as we have already done in moſt 
other parts, to the great benefit and advantage 
of the adventurers, and the honour and good 
of Great Britain. 


For it is morally certain, that as intereſt 
induced the Spaniards to trade in Engliſh ma- 
nufactures from Cadiz, and to pay for them 
in gold and ſilver, contrary to the laws of 
Spain, and as intefeſt brought the Weſt In- 
dies to trade with our veſſels from Jamaica, 

| notwithſtanding all the laws and prohibitions 
of the Indies, and as intereſt has induced the 
merchants of Peru and Chili, &c. to trade 
with the French contrary to the ancient con- 
* ſlitutione 
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purds to trade with us rather than the French, 
if we can uſe them well, and afford them 
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"Other ebe might be given, abt Weben : 
made, for the encouragement and ſecurity of 
ͤ trade to the South Sea; but as it would be 


| 0 improper to advance any propoſals } in public, ; 


- which may require ſecrecy in execution, I 
ſhall conclude with my hearty wiſhes for tlie. 
* of ſo good an undertaking, and ſhall be 

ry glad if theſe papers are found any ways 


8 erviccable to that end. 


Mongattare . Commodities proper for l the 
"> SouTt u- f A TRADE. 


ROAD Cloth. 


S001 „Pruggets, Bays, 


with all ſorts of 
Woollen Manufac- 


ures. © 
Stockings of all ſorts, 
33 
Velvets arid Pluſh. 
"Hats white and black. 


Silk, wroughtand raw. 


Gold, | Silver Rs? Silk 
Ribb&ns., 
Gallcon, Gold 40 
and Buttons. 
Bees-wax 
Cinnamon ;Saffron,and 
all forts of ſpices. 
Wrovght Iron of ſeve- 
ral ſorts, and in bars. 
Steel and Braſs Work 
of ſeveral ſorts. 
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| Cordege of all bes, 
way: 45 Small - = Clocks and Watches, e 
11 i ins, Linens, and and all Tk An. . 
Aus Alicoes of all ſorts. oſities. „ 
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be incl To . a "branch of trade a as 2 
ys de Aſſiento contract, by the ſucceſſes IN _ 
e Duke of Marlborough alone, which, ae 
5 * oxding to ſtipulation, was for two millions A 
laves annually, but doubly ba kya One 
be nder that contract, in other goods (tho 

ven up by the treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle 
| vith our right of logwood) how much more 
M -ught we to inſiſt on valuable terms fince 5 
a b reduQion of Cuba, the key to the vaſt. 5 
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